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The Home-Life of the American Egret 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
With photographs by the author * 


, ‘WENTY years have passed 

since I saw in Flor da my first 

Egret, but I retain a clear-cut 
mental picture of the scene in which 
the bird’s snowy plumage shone against 
a darkly wooded background with 
surprising whiteness. It seemed an 
ethereal creature, too pure for earthly 
existence, a veritable Bird of Paradise. 
Nor has subsequent familiarity in any 
way decreased this impression of a 
certain angelic quality,—due no doubt 
to the dazzling purity of the bird’s 
plumage as well as to the charm of 
its haunts. 

It was the large Egret (Herodias 
egretta) I saw. The Snowy Egret 
(Egretta candidissima) is a daintier, 
more exquisite bird, but, in nature, 

“GRAVELY THE PARENT STOOD cannot always be satisfactorily distin- 
REGARDING ITS YOUNG” guished from the young of the abundant 
Little Blue Heron, while its much smaller size makes it a far less impressive 
figure in the landscape than its stately relative. Furthermore, the Snowy 
Egret’s recurved plumes are more highly prized than the long, straight ‘Aigret- 
tes’ of the larger species, and even twenty years ago, it was a comparatively 
rare bird in Florida. Today it is on the verge of extinction. 

My experiences, therefore, have been with the larger Egret. Long have 

I sought to find it at home under conditions suitable for reproduction in the 


*See, also, Photographs in Brrp-Lorejfor:December, 1907. 
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series of ‘Habitat Bird Groups,’ in the American Museum of Natural History. 
A few nests were discovered here and there, but always, when a rookery (‘heronry’ 
is not used in the South) of promising size was reported, the plume-hunters arrived 
first and word came that the “long whites have all been shot out.” 

Thus year by year the Egrets have decreased in number. I miss the white 
gleam of their plumage in the dark cypresses and over the brown marshes. With 
them has gone one of the most distinguished figures of the Florida wilds. The 
state, learning the value of the treasure of which she has been robbed, has passed 


COLLECTING A CYPRESS TREE FOR THE EGRET GROUP IN THE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


stringent laws prohibiting the killing of Egrets. So, too, she has passed laws 
against pick-pockets, but just so long as there are pockets worth picking there 
will be some one to pick them, and just so long as Egrets’ plumes are worth their 
weight in gold there will be some one to supply them, until, a passing fancy 
gratified, the last plume has found its way from the bonnet to the ash-barrel. 

Without one promising lead to follow, I had virtually abandoned the Egret 
hunt, when from an unexpected quarter word. came of an Egret rookery credi- 
table to the days of Audubon. It appears that, when a vast territory was acquired 
as a game preserve by a club of sportsmen, it contained a few Egrets, survivors 
of a once flourishing colony. After seven years of rigid protection, they and their 
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progeny form so conspicuous an element of local bird-life that, on the evening 
of May 7, 1907, as I reached the region in which they lived, I saw them in dozens 
flying toward the still distant rookery. 

The return at nightfall of birds to their nests, or to a certain roosting-place, 
is possessed for us of that interest which is attached to all the intelligible actions 
of animals. The knowledge that the creature has a definite plan or purpose 
seems to emphasize our kinship with it. So we mark the homeward flight of 
Heron or of Crow, and, knowing whither they are bound, travel with them in 
fancy to the journey’send. This has been 
a fatal habit for the Herons. It mattered 
little how secluded was the rookery; the 
hunter found it simply by following 
their line of flight. 

My way to the home of the white- 
plumed birds was less direct. For hours 
a little home-made tug, with a swelling 
wave at her bow, took me through a 
succession of bays, canals, cut-offs and 
serpentine creeks, frightening the Galli- 
nules and Blackbirds in the reeds, and 
surprising an occasional alligator on his 
favorite mud bank. 

A night’s rest, and in the morning 
the journey was resumed through park- 
like pine forests and under the moss- 
hung live-oaks, with every tree and 
plant by leaf and blossom, and every 
bird by plumage and voice, proclaim- 
ing the sweetness, beauty and joy of 
May. Ten miles of spring’s pageant 
brought me to the moat of the Egrets’ 
stronghold. Here I entered a boat, to 
pass through an apparently endless 
flooded forest. 

There are delights of the water and 
delights of the wood, but when both are 
combined and one’s canoe-path leads through a forest, and that of cypress clad 
in new lace-like foliage and draped with swaying gray moss, one’s exultation 
of spirit passes all measurable bounds. No snapping of twigs or rustling of 
leaves betrays one. We paddled so easily, so noiselessly, that we seemed as 
much inhabitants of the place as the great alligators that sank at our approach. 

The Fish Hawks whistled plaintively, but settled on their nests as we passed 
below them; the Wood Ducks led their broods to the deeper woods; Pileated 


LOUISIANA HERON ON ITS NEST 
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and Red-bellied Woodpeckers, Crested Flycatchers, Tufted Tits and glowing 
Prothonotary Warblers, at home in holes in the cypress; Parula Warblers weav- 
ing their cradles in the Spanish moss,—all accepted us as part of the fauna, 
and it was not until we reached the first dwellings of the rookery that our pres- 
ence caused alarm. 

Here, at the tops of the tallest cypresses, seventy to one hundred feet from 
the water, the Great Blue Herons had built their broad platforms. With pro- 
testing squawks, they stretched their legs, folded their necks and took to the air, 
leaving their nearly fledged young to peer over the edge of the nest at the dis- 
turbing object below. With no less concern, I looked at the disturbing object 
above. If the Egrets had chosen similar nesting sites they could be photog- 
raphed only from a balloon. 


“THEY CAME CAUTIOUSLY TO THE MORE DISTANT BRANCHES” 


Beyond the Great Blue Herons, was a settlement of the singularly marked 
Yellow-crowned Night Herons. Their nests were within fifteen feet of the water, 
but they slipped away, so quietly that only close watching showed them dis- 
appearing through the trees beyond. For two miles we paddled thus in a 
bewildering maze of sunlit, buttressed cypress trunks with shiny, round-headed 
‘knees’ protruding from the water, and with every branch heavily moss-draped. 
The dark waters showed no track, the brown trunks no blaze. We seemed to 
be voyaging into the unknown. 

Finally, the environs were passed and we now approached the most densely 
populated part of the rookery. Thousands of Louisiana and Little Blue Herons 
left their nests in the lower branches and bushes, their croaking chorus of alarm 
punctuated by the louder more raucous squawks of hundreds of Egrets, as they 
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flew from their nests 
in the upper branches. 
It was a confusing and 
fascinating scene, an 
admirable climax to 
the passage through 
the weird forest. 

For a time, I was 
content to sit quietly 
in the boat and revel in 
the charm and beauty 
of the place, my en- 
joyment unmarred by 
the thought that at any 
moment Satan, in the 
guise of a plume- 
hunter, might enter 
this Eden. 

The Little Blue 
and Louisiana Herons 
nested at an average 
height of six to eight 
feet. One bush held 
no less than thirty-two 
nests, all of which con- 
tained eggs, few young 
of either species hav- 
ing yet been hatched. 
The Egrets nested at 
an average height of 
forty feet. Eggs were 
in some nests, while in 
others there were 
nearly fledged young. 
While far less shy than 
I had before found 
them, the birds were 
still abundantly wary, 
and obviously could be 
observed to advantage 
only from concealment. 
After some search, a 
group of nests was dis- 


STREAMING PLUMES” 


A SUDDEN TURN 
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covered which it was believed could be studied and photographed from a 
neighboring tree, distant some thirty feet. An umbrella blind of pale green 
cloth was therefore placed in the tree at a height of forty-five feet, and liberally 
draped with Spanish moss. It was arranged to fall over a limb which, for 


EGRET APPROACHING ITS NEST 
The train of closed plumes reaches several inches beyond the tail. Bill retouched by Bruce Horsfalt 
several hours during each of the three succeeding days, served as the perch 
from which my notes and photographs were made. I have had more comfort- 
able seats, but few that were so enjoyable. From the concealment of the same 
blind, it had been my fortune to watch Flamingoes, Pelicans and many other 
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EXPECTATION 
Young Egrets awaiting the coming of the parent with food 
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ground-nesting birds at close range; but never before had I attempted to enter 
a bird colony in the tree tops, and the experience was as exhilarating as it was 
novel. The Little Blue and Louisiana Herons soon returned to their nests below, 
the former noisy and quarrelsome, calling at each other notes which sounded 
strangely like /ell you what, tell you what, the latter less demonstrative and more 
quiet. The Egrets did not accept the situation so readily. Seven pairs were 
nesting in the trees near me. Some had eggs, others young birds in various 
stages of development. Flying to and fro, with curved neck and streaming 


REALIZATION — EGRET FEEDING YOUNG 


plumes, the parents inspected the blind for some time before they ventured to 
alight in the home tree. Then they came cautiously to the more distant 
branches, there to remain indefinitely, while uttering a protesting, rapid cuk- 
cuk-cuk with the regularity and persistance of a metronome. Their strong de- 
sire to return to their nest was expressed in an alertness which led them to 
make frequent changes of attitude. In a large series of pictures of waiting birds, 
no two have that wonderfully expressive neck in the same position. It is 
remarkable how the pose of this member affects a Heron’s appearance. 
Doubtless, the young birds were not a little puzzled by the unusual reluctance 
of their parents to administer to their wants. In vain they uttered their frog- 
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like kek-kek-kek, and stretched their necks hopefully. The old birds were not 
assured. So the young resorted to their customary occupations of leg- or wing- 
stretching, or yawning, or preening a brother’s or sister’s feathers, picking at 
imaginary objects here and there, all good exercises for growing birds. The 
larger ones made little journeys to the limbs near the nests, the neck taking a 
different curve with every movement, and expressing every emotion from extreme 
dejection to alert and eager expectancy. Finally, as the old birds were convinced 
that the blind was harmless, their reward came. With harsh, rattling notes 
and raised crest one of the parents alit near the nest. Its superbly threatening 


=. as 
EGRETS DISPLAYING THEIR PLUMES 


From the Habitat group in the American Museum of Natural History 


attitude was clearly not alarming to the young birds, who welcomed it by voice 
and upstretched, extended neck. Gravely the parent stood regarding its young, 
while its crest dropped and its pose relaxed. Then, as it stepped to the edge of 
the nest, it lowered its head, when its bill was immediately seized by one of the 
youngsters. The young bird did not thrust its bill down the parental throat, 
nor was the parent’s bill introduced into that of its offspring. The hold of the 
young bird was such as one would take with a pair of shears, if one were to attempt 
to cut off the adult’s bill at the base. In this manner the old bird’s head was 
drawn down into the nest, where the more or less digested fish was disgorged, 


and at once devoured by the young. 
Three days passed before pictures were secured of this singular operation, 
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which, so far as I am aware, has not been before described or photographed. 
Doubtless, it is more pleasing to the young Herons than to others less materially 
concerned, and I confess that I prefer to recall the Egrets flashing white against 
the dark water, gleaming like snow on the sky, or raising their plumes in dainty 
coquetry, as the bird on the nest greets the approach of her partner. When 
spring returns, thanks to the vigilance of their guardians, I can so recall them, 
and with the assurance that new homes have been added to the settlement in 
the cypresses. 


The Background of Ornithology 


Read before the twenty-fifth Congress of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
By SPENCER TROTTER, Swarthmore College 


“cc 


HAT strange mystical sense of a life in natural things, and of man’s 
life as a part of nature, drawing strength and color and character from 
local influences, from hills and streams and natural sights and sounds.”’ 
Such are Walter Pater’s words in an attempt to analyze the genius of Words- 
worth and his poetry. But these influences are not peculiar to the poet and 
the artist. Every one who has come under the charm of nature knows full well 
what Walter Pater means by “that strange mystical sense of a life in natural 
things,”’ that “drawing strength and color and character from local influences.” 
To the scientific mind, this may not have the same subtle significance, the same 
sense of close relationship that marks the poetic mind; for the scientific attitude 
toward nature is less subjective than that of the poet. And yet, in a way, we are 
all poets, and much of the joy of our work in the field of science springs from 
that subconscious self that lies deep in the world of natural things. 

It is the happy province of ornithology to have in its subject matter a group 
of beings at once engaging, appealing to the imagination, and varied in the charm 
evoked. No matter how far we may pursue the attractive though devious ways 
of nomenclature, of generic, specific and varietal distinctions, there will always 
be some bird that hovers in the background of memory,—some song, some nest, 
some flock of elusive migrants, each blending with some never-to-be-forgotten 
scene. Perchance an old garden, a windy autumn sky, a delectable woodland 
spot, a wide stretch of shore. In some such scene we come under the spell of 
bird-life, with an abounding zeal to know more and yet more of its fascinating 
problems. 

How many birds are associated in our memory with a particular landscape, 
and how often a bird’s voice embodies the spirit of a place. The cool twilights 
of the northland are blent with the mellow flute notes of Thrushes; the brooding 
spirit of summer woodlands finds voice in the untiring chant of the Red-eyed 
Vireo; the tide-rip is in the scream of the Tern, as it follows the shifting school. 
How much of shade and solitude there is in the Cuckoo’s guttural—a note 
of mystery, like the “wandering voice” of its European congener. 
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And, again, in the names of birds, how much of the real life is embodied 
in these. The vernacular is often the expression of subconscious genius, a genius 
for naming things as old as the race itself. I have traced in old vocabularies, 
as far back as that of AElfric (955-1020 A. D.), the vernacular of a number of 
familiar bird names. Thus ‘gull,’ as the word stands in our modern dictionaries, 
may have been derived from several sources; either from the voracious feeding 
of the bird, or from some notion of foolishness or stupidity connected with it, 
or even from the yellow color of its beak. Skeat would derive it from the second 
above noted, which is Celtic in origin—‘“so called,” he says, “from an untrue 
notion that the Gull was a stupid bird.” But the name of this bird in the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue is true to the life—haejen blaete—literally a “haven screamer.” 
“Plover,” again, is close to its old French and Low Latin origin—meaning 
of the rain, or belonging to rain—probably, as Skeat suggests, from being 
“most seen and caught in a rainy season.” Its German name, regenpjeijer— 
the ‘rain piper’—suggests a similar idea. 

Among our own birds, this same genius for names has been at work. What 
more appropriate title than ‘Bobolink’ for the gay jingler of our meadows, or 
‘Flicker’ or ‘Phoebe,’ ‘Veery’ or ‘Hermit,’ ‘Chewink’ or ‘Chickadee,’ or that 
array of Warbler names so rich in color suggestion? What other Sparrow could 
have been the Song Sparrow —or what other one the Chipping Sparrow? Names 
indicative of haunts call up a background picture of sea beaches in ‘Sandpiper’ 
and ‘Sanderling’; of bosky glades in ‘Woodcock’ and ‘Wood Thrush,’ and of 
the homestead in ‘Barn Swallow’ and ‘House Wren.’ Even scientific nomen- 
clature has been touched by this genius for names. What more appropriate 
for a group of Woodpeckers than Dryobates, a treader of oaks; or the name 
applied to one of its varietal forms—/yloscopus, watching over woodland; 
Poocetes, a dweller in meadow grass, is a poem in itself, and Hesperiphona, the 
sunset voice—is the golden glow of the West. 

That dual personality that haunts most of us is strangely alive in the orni- 
thologist. Even in the most rigidly scientific devotee, in whom the pleasure 
seems altogether to be in the pursuit of the determining character or the qualify- 
ing title, there is still joy in the living bird and its background. And often this 
deeper scientific knowledge brings a deeper and more real appreciation of the 
esthetic quality of bird life. Bliss Perry has somewhere remarked on two con- 
trasted points of view regarding the Skylark—two definitions that stand for 
the poetic and the scientific type of mind. “In the Century Dictionary,” says 
Mr. Perry, “the Skylark is described as a small oscine, passerine bird of the 
family Alaudide . . . insectivorous and migratory; in your Shelley the same 
bird is pictured as an unbodied joy.”” Now these two definitions are both admir- 
able and both may be entertained by the same mind, and I hold that to the 
catholic spirit the first—the scientific definition—is rich in poetic suggestion. 
What more delightful conception than that of oscine—the ancient name for a 
divining bird, one whose notes were augural, whose syrinx—a reed pipe borrowed 
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from the great god Pan—charms us to thisday. Curiously enough, too, the Lark 
is apparently connected in the old Celtic mythology with a notion that its song 
was of ill omen, and ‘laverock’ has the same significance. Alaudide, from 
Alauda, a supposedly Celtic word meaning the high song. “Insectivorous”’ 
calls up a picture of the bird foraging over arable land in quest of its choice food, 
and “migratory” has in it all of the mystery and fascination of that marvelous 
instinct of bird life. Scientific knowledge, aside from its recognized utility, 
is thus an added power for appreciation. 

Ornithology has a literary background, as well as the larger background 
of nature. Who has not some richly stored memories of Wilson or of Audubon ? 
To have come upon these books in the formative period of one’s life was indeed 
a happy circumstance. I remember one spring, many years ago, poring over 
the second volume of The Birds of America. Each plate and its accompanying 
text became a part of my mental life. And that May I saw my first Warbler— 
a Chestnut-sided—an atom of the migratory wave, of which I then knew nothing, 
swept, as I thought, by some miracle, into a solitary tree in the back yard of a 
city residence. Audubon’s account of this species was to the effect that he had 
shot five of these birds one cold May morning in the year 1808, at Pottsgrove, 
Pennsylvania. Whatever else he had written was for the moment forgotten. 
I had seen the sixth individual of its kind, and I went to school that day in a state 
of mind which only those who have had a like experience will understand. And 
Wilson was a delight. An early edition of the ‘American Ornithology’ was 
an heirloom in my family. It was deliciously musty, and the plates had made 
copper-colored impressions on the opposite pages of the text. In the distribution 
of things, these volumes drifted to me, and a turn of their old leaves still unlocks 
a gate that opens on “The Road to Yesterday.’ 

Those of us who acquired a taste for ornithology in the seventies can never 
forget the ‘Key to North American Birds,’ ‘Birds of the Northwest,’ and Field 
Ornithology’, nor Samuels’ ‘Birds of New England’, nor Baird, Brewer and 
Ridgways’ work, nor even the old Smithsonian ‘Check-list.’ 

This reminiscence suggests another background—that of history—the 
change of habit and of habitat of many birds, as the forests were cleared and the 
land became domesticated. I have elsewhere dwelt on this aspect of our bird 
life in a paper published some years ago in the ‘Popular Science Monthly.’ In 
that paper, entitled ‘Birds of the Grasslands’, I thought to show that certain 
of our eastern field birds—those that are peculiar to the open tracts of country, 
like the Vesper, the Grasshopper and Savanna Sparrows, the Meadowlark 
and the Dickcissel—might be a surplus population from the prairie region. The 
history of the Dickcissel in the east gave a strong color to this view. It was either 
this or a radical change of habit in the several species concerned. Today I do 
not feel as sure of the solution as I did at the time of writing that paper. The 
problem to me, however, is one of very great interest—this effect of the settle- 
ment of a country on its bird life. If I may be allowed to quote a paragraph 
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from that article:—“ We can picture to ourselves a few prairie stragglers finding 
their way into the newly cleared lands of the settlers and gradually establishing 
themselves in the eastern fields. By what route they came is a matter of con- 
jecture—probably from the southwest in the northward-setting tide of the 
spring migration, or possibly by way of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Valley.” Still, as I said before, I do not feel quite so sure of the actual facts as 
I did fifteen years ago. One acquires a habit of enjoying the idea—the broad 
sketch with its hazy outlines—without bothering about the finished picture. 
The settlement of the land has, as we know, greatly altered the status of bird 
life and has added a background of domesticity quite as charming in its way as 
the wilderness. 

One other background which some of us—not all of us—love—the orni- 
thologist’s own collection. That collection made in the days of one’s youth, 
each specimen, ill-shapen though it may be, forever potent to conjure the scene 
and the hour of its eventful capture. And the smell of those old boxes and chests 
of drawers—what fragrant memories are evoked! 

These backgrounds seem to me to be the very soul of ornithology. What 
branch of science comes nearer to satisfying that primitive instinct in a man— 
that instinct that takes him into the woods to hunt and fish or for the mere sake 
of steeping the senses in the fresh, rank life of things, and at the same time 
abundantly satisfying the acquisitive and classifying habit of mind? 

Each one of us holds some secret key—some open sesame—into the delight- 
ful background, and in the words of Keats in his “Ode to a Nightingale” so 
may we apostrophize the bird of our imagination— 


“Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown; 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.” 


The Nest in the Gutter 


By GILBERT H. TRAFTON, Passaic, N. J. 
Photographs by the author 


N the morning of June 30, my little girl informed me that she had seen 
C a bird’s nest on the roof of the house. I went out to investigate, think- 

ing that an English Sparrow had probably chosen the gutter for its 
nesting site; but I was much surprised to see the white-tipped tail and black 
bill of a Kingbird projecting from the sides of a nest which was closely fitted 
into one end of the gutter. This suggested one of the first steps in the process 
of evolution by which the Kingbird may change its nesting habits to adapt them 
to the advent of man, as its cousin the Phoebe, and other birds have already 
done. I had seen a Kingbird keeping watch in a neighboring orchard, but I 
had not supposed its nest was so near. As I was watching, one of the birds flew 
to the edge of the nest, and, after waiting till its mate had come and settled on 
the eggs, flew away. 

Lest the birds might be frightened away, I decided to make no examination 
of the nest till the young had hatched. During the following week a bird was 
almost constantly on the nest. Several times I observed the bird on the nest 
being fed by its mate, and from my observations I judged this to be the way 
in which the bird usually obtained its food. On one occasion, the birds changed 
places on the nest. 

On July 6, I first saw the yellow bills of the young appear over the edge 
of the nest, while the parent was standing by with outspread wings to shield 
the young from the intense rays of the midday sun. I then ventured for the first 
time to look into the nest, using a long ladder reaching to the eaves. As I ascended 
the ladder and came near the nest, both birds flew furiously around me, utter- 
ing loud cries and dashing at my head with a whir of wings and snap of the bill, 
which suggested an unpleasant experience in case the birds came nearer. The 
nest contained four little ones, covered with a soft white coating of long fluffy 
down, looking like so many balls of freshly combed cotton. 

During the first part of the day, my presence near the corner of the house, 
even while on the ground, was sufficient cause for the birds to fly around, utter- 
ing cries of alarm, but later in the day they became quiet, so that I was able to 
remain near without disturbing them. That the birds might become accustomed 
to the ladder, I left it near the nest for the first day; on the following forenoon 
a tripod was attached to the ladder, and in the afternoon the camera was set up 
and the first picture taken, using a long piece of linen thread to snap the shutter. 
Although the birds flew at me fiercely while working at the camera, yet no sooner 
had I reached the ground than one of them was at the nest. 

The day was an exceedingly hot one, and the parents spent most of the time 
during the middle of the day standing over the nest with wings outspread, to 
shield the young from the hot sun, themselves panting, meanwhile, with wide- 
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opened bill. After I had taken the first picture, the bird remained standing 
quietly over the nest while I changed the plates, focused the camera and snapped 
the shutter for another exposure. 

Pictures were taken every two or three days, but the longer I worked with 
the birds the more fierce became their attacks upon me, quite in contrast with 
a pair of Chickadees with which I had been working a few days before, which 
came and fed their young without paying any attention to me while I was stand- 
ing near, arranging the camera. After the second day, whenever I approached 
near enough the nest to set up the camera, the Kingbirds flew at me furiously, 
poising themselves above me and then darting quickly at my head, now com- 
ing near enough to strike me with their bill. In no case was blood drawn, but, as 
they usually struck about the same spot each time, I was glad of an excuse 
to cover my head with a cloth 
while focusing the camera. Their 
rage seemed to grow from day 
to day, and on the morning of 
the fifth day my appearance out- 
doors was the signal for both 
birds to hover over my head and 
utter loud cries, while waiting for 
an opportunity to dart down at 
me. In the afternoon of the same 
day, while I was watching the 
birds from a distance of about 
fifty feet, one of them, which had 
been standing on the gutter near KINGBIRD SHIELDING YOUNG FROM 
the nest, suddenly made a dash a SS 
straight for my head with such speed and quickness that I barely had time to 
throw up my arm to ward off the attack. They never attacked me unless both 
birds were present, and even then only one came near enough to strike me. 

An occurrence on the fourth day, which might have resulted in a tragedy, 
doubtless tended to strengthen the feeling of antagonism which the birds dis- 
played. It was an extremely hot day, and, as there were no trees near the house, 
I fastened a bough of a tree to the ladder in such a way as to shade the nest. 
Although the birds attacked me vigorously as usual, I thought that the shade 
might prove just as grateful even if furnished against their will. During the 
afternoon a terrific thunderstorm arose, in which the rain fell in torrents and was 
accompanied by a gale of wind which blew the bough and ladder past the nest, 
tearing off one of the shingles near. After the storm I looked at the nesting site, 
expecting to find that the torrents had washed the nest and young from the 
gutter, but fortunately everything was as usual, and apparently both nest and 
young were in as good condition as ever. 

The food given the young seemed to consist chiefly of small insects, too 
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small to be identified, even with a powerful field glass. Occasionally a mul- 
berry was brought from a neighboring tree. During the second day the parents 
spent most of their time standing over the nest with outstretched wings, to protect 
the young from the sun’s rays, During the middle of the day the young were fed 


only occasionally, but later in the day they were fed oftener; but still they were ! 
shielded by the parents, who changed their position a little to one side, as the 4 
sun sank nearer the horizon. Likewise, on the forenoon of the fourth day, the 4 
morning being very hot, the attention of the parents was given to hovering 
the young rather than to feeding them. Later in the forenoon when the sky F 
became clouded, they stopped hover- 
ing and fed the young oftener. This ; 
was the last day that the birds were i 
observed to shield the young from f 
the heat of the sun. 
The work of feeding the young 4 
was about equally shared by both ; 

birds, who showed themselves in 

this, as in other ways, a loyal and 

devoted couple. After feeding the 

young birds, the parents would fre- 
quently remain standing on -the 
gutter shielding the nest, or at some 
point near, till its mate returned. 


The frequency of feeding seemed Le 
to depend on the age of the young, f 
the kind of day and the time of 
day. The older the young grew the 
oftener they were fed. During the 
first few days they were fed oftener 
on a cloudy day and less often dur- 
KINGBIRD PREPARING TO ing the middle of the hot days, the 
— ye attention of the parents being en- 
gaged in protecting the young from the sun’s rays. 

Observations were made every few days on the feeding habits for periods 

ranging from thirty minutes to two hours, with the following results. 


Day Kind of day Time of day Times fed in an hour 
ns TREE Ce | Ree en ee er 10 } 
Fourth ............ Very het.........: Ge of foresee... ...... 15 ; 
Sixth .. Sere ere errr Te 16 : 
Eighth. ...Medium.......... Middle of afternoon ......... 20 4 
ree seeeeyes* Middle of forenoon .........- 25 
Frequently food was brought so often by the parents that one was obliged to | 


wait near the nest till its mate had finished disposing of the provisions which it 
was parceling out to four hungry mouths. 
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On July 16, when ten days old, the first bird left the nest, and on the fore- 
noon of the next day the other three, one at a time, flew off to a neighboring 
tree. My camera was set up ready to take a picture of the last, and I was just 
about to push the shutter when he made a sudden departure and disappeared 
among the foliage of a neighboring maple. Later in the day, however, I found 
him again and placed him back in the nest, having first prepared the camera 
so that I might lose no time in taking his picture. But my haste proved uncalled 
for, as he was in no hurry to leave again, but apparently glad to return home 
once more after his first experience out in the great wide world. He remained 
there all the rest of the afternoon, as motionless as the gutter upon which he 
perched. And, when at dusk I passed by, his white breast and throat stood out 
as a conspicuous landmark of the old homestead in whose narrow confines his 
life thus far had been spent. In the morning he was gone, and only the bare nest 
remained as a reminder of an interesting family history. 

The family was seen frequently around the orchard, and, after the young 
had been out of the nest a week, the whole family of six was discovered in an 
apple tree. The young remained here for a half hour and during that interval 
were fed ten times by the parents. They then flew away and scattered among 
the neighboring trees. 

Although there were no color markings to distinguish the sexes, yet the two 
showed sufficient differences in habit to be told apart. Most of the incubating 
was done by one bird, which presumably was the female. After the young 
were hatched, one showed more persistence in remaining at the nest when I was 
near, and only one when attacking me came near enough to strike me. This 
one I also took to be the female. And, when approaching the nest, there was a 
difference in the number of call notes uttered by each. 

This pair showed none of the reputed pugnacity of the Kingbird toward 
other birds. Eight to ten species of birds commonly frequented the house and 
trees near, the audacious English Sparrow even perching on the eaves near the 
nest, but the Kingbirds made no attempt to drive the other birds away. Several 
other nests of Kingbirds were discovered in the vicinity, and their occupants 
showed the same tolerance toward other birds and the same pugnacity toward 
human beings. The Crow was the only bird that I saw the Kingbirds 
chasing. 

After the young had left the nest, I removed it and examined the material 
of which it was composed. The nest was boat-shaped in appearance, following 
the outline of the gutter. On the outside was a mass of coarse material consist- 
ing of strings, cotton, three kinds of cloth, a long piece of narrow tape, some knit 
goods, a piece of linen, feathers, dried grass, rootlets and heads of several kinds 
of composite flowers. Inside of this skeleton was a fine meshwork of rootlets 
completely lining the coarser material; inside of this was a layer of rather coarse 
grasses, and in this on the bottom of the nest were a few horsehairs. Thus there 
were four distinct layers, the coarse material on the outside, the net of rootlets, 
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the layer of grass stems and the scattering of hairs. Other nests found in the 
vicinity agreed in having this fine network of rootlets as one of the middle 
layers. 

The feature of special interest about the nest was the large amount of such 
material as strings, pieces of cloth, etc., as suggesting that much may be done 
to induce birds to nest around our houses by exposing in appropriate places 
during the nesting season such materials as birds are found to use in nest build- 


ing. 


MALLARD ON NEST 
Photographed by George Shiras 3d. 
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The Migration of Flycatchers 
THIRD PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 


With drawings by Louis Acassiz Fuertes and Bruce HorsFAty 


HAMMOND’S FLYCATCHER 


Wintering south of the United States, this species returned to the Catalina 
Mountains, Arizona, March 31, 1885, and to Los Angeles, California, April 9, 
1896. It does not breed at either of these localities, and the last bird in the spring 
was seen at the former place May to, and at the latter, May 9. The first record 
for Okanagan Landing, B. C., is May 14, 1906, and at Glacier, Alaska, June 
8, 1899. 

The first fall migrants were noted in the Huachuca Mountains, Arizona, 
August 26, and the last, in the Catalina Mountains, Arizona, October 25. The 
latest record at Los Angeles, California, is October 30, 1897. 


WRIGHT’S FLYCATCHER 


A few Wright’s Flycatchers winter in southern California and move north 
in April, arriving in southern British Columbia the latter part of the month. 
The first were seen in southern Arizona, April 17, 1902. The average date of 
arrival at Columbia Falls, Mont., is May 7, the earliest being April 24, 1895. 
In northeastern Colorado, the average is May 11, the earliest, May 9, 1906. 


GRAY FLYCATCHER 


This species winters in Mexico, a few remaining at this season in southern 
Arizona and southern California. It migrates north, to breed in the mountains 
of southern Arizona and Los Angeles County, California, this short migration 
being performed in early April. 


BUFF-BREASTED FLYCATCHER 


This is the rarest Flycatcher in the United States. It winters in Mexico, 
a few coming north to breed in southwestern New Mexico and southern Arizona. 
They arrived in the Huachucas, Arizona, April 20, 1902, April 12, 1903; Santa 
Rita Mountains, April 20, 1899, and in the Chiracahua Mountains, Arizona, 
April 12, 1880. 


WESTERN FLYCATCHER 
This form replaces the Yellow-bellied Flycatcher from the Plains to the 


Pacific. It arrived in the Huachuca Mountains, Arizona, April 10, 1902; Terry, 
Mont., May 18, 1894, May 19, 1896; southern California, average March 20, 
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earliest March 13, 1865; central California, average, April 1, earliest, March 16, 
1877; southern British Columbia, April 16, 1888, April 23, 1889, April 18, 1905. 
The species has been noted in southern California as late as October 10, and in 
southern Arizona until October 28. 


ST. LUCAS FLYCATCHER 


This form of the Western Flycatcher is a resident in Lower California and 
in San Diego County, California. 


The Common Names of North American Birds 


The Editor of Brrp-Lore is quite right in saying that only such changes 
in the common names of birds as seem to be necessary should be made. Such as 
are made should be with the object of giving a more fitting name to the bird 
han it now has. 

There are two classes of birds’ names that do not fit the birds to which they 
are given, and might be changed for the better. I refer to the naming of birds 
for cities or states which form only a small part, if any, of their range, and to 
names that do not fit the habits of the birds to which they are given. In the first 
class are the Nashville Warbler and Philadelphia Vireo, and in the second the 
Field and Tree Sparrows. 

For such birds as the Wilson’s Thrush and House Finch, the most common 
name should be taken. In the case of the Bartramian Sandpiper, the popular 
name of Upland Plover is misleading. A compromise between the two names 
might be made, and Upland Sandpiper accepted. 

Mr. W. L. Dawson, in the February Brrp-Lore, speaks of the Louisiana 
Water Thrush being a hard name to accept or alter. How would Southern 
Water or Brook Warbler do? 

The plan for an exact and consistent system of English names for subspecies, 
as well as for full species, is good and should be accepted. A few other sugges- 
tions for changes follow. Change 


‘Tree’ to Canadian Sparrow. 

‘Field’ to Bush or Pasture Sparrow. 

‘Philadelphia’ to Canadian Vireo. 

Cape May’ to Red-cheeked Warbler. 

‘Nashville’ to Birch Warbler. 

‘Magnolia’ to Spruce Warbler. 

‘Palm’ to Red-poll Warbler. 

‘Water-Thrush’ to Water or Brook Warbler. 

‘Purple’ to Crimson Finch. 

‘Saw-whet’ to Acadian Owl.—Epwarp H. Perkins, Tilton, N. H 


Notes from Field and Stuvp 


The Value of the Starling 


In the answers to BiRD-LORE’s call 
for information concerning the habits of 
the English Starling and its effect upon 
native birds, there seems to be an absence 
of positive observation of bad traits in these 
birds. I have known them since they were 
first found in Norwalk, as told by Mr. 
George Ells, and own to no little pleasure 
derived from watching them through the 
year. Their cheery call gives pleasure to 
many all winter, and to those who go 
afield their flock-flights over the meadows 
and marshes are most pleasing, and their 
coming near to the houses to feed during 
bad winter weather gives delight to more. 
Sentiment aside, the question is, are they 
going to prove beneficial or otherwise, in 
their new home, and what is to be the 
effect upon our native birds? A Flicker 
built and raised her brood for several 
years in a maple across from my home. 
The Flickers came back the spring of 1905, 
to find a pair of Starlings in possession of 
the hole in their favorite stub, and a fight 
ensued which lasted all day. The Star- 
lings were finally vanquished, and the 
Flicker drilled a new hole and raised her 
brood. 

I know an old tree which always had 
its pair of Bluebirds nesting in its cavities, 
now the Starlings own the tree. I did not 
see them dispossessed, but if the Flicker 
only just held her own, what show can 
the Bluebird or Downy Woodpecker have 
against the Starling? 

A farmer who lives where these birds 
are plentiful complains bitterly because 
flocks settle in the top of his apple trees 
and eat the apples and spoil many more; 
and every one knows their fondness for 
apples when they gather on any tree which 
contains fruit in the winter. December 
10, nearly two hundred of them were in 
the apple trees near my home, eating 
frozen apples, showing their fondness for 
this diet. A Mrs. Aiken, since deceased, 
one who loved birds, told me that while 


living in Greenwich, Conn., last spring, 
she watched the Starlings and one day, 
hearing a commotion outside, looked out 
in time to see a Starling flying from an 
apple tree with a Robin’s egg in its bill. 
Of this she was positive. This is a serious 
charge against him, and whether these 
traits will grow and the bird, like the 
English Sparrow, become an unwelcome 
guest, remains to be seen. 

This much may be said for them: they 
are industrious gleaners over the meadows 
and must do much good, as any one must 
know who has watched their journeying 
back and forth, while feeding their young; 
and, should they grow too numerous and 
prove destructive, their size would make 
them desirable for Starling pot-pie; by 
the many who chafe under the restraint 
put upon them by the laws protecting 
Flickers, Meadowlarks and other like birds. 
Their companionship and cheery whistle 
during the winter makes us hope that they 
will ever remain welcome.—WILBuR F. 
SmitH, South Norwalk, Conn. 


A Strange Friendship 


Some time ago I took home to my 
children a Quail which had had one of 
its wings injured, intending to let him go 
in the spring, but in the meantime ‘Fritz,’ 
(as the children named him), became so 
attached to us all that he refused to fly 
away when liberated. 

Our cat is a good mouser, but also a 
great pet, and soon ‘Woollie’ and ‘Fritz’ 
became bosom friends. The cat likes to 
have ‘Fritz’ walk all over him, and they 
eat and sleep together. ‘Woollie,’ on one 
occasion, more than proved his friendship 
toward the Quail. During the summer it 
happened that we all went away and left 
the two pets alone over-night. We had 
left orders for the milkman to fill the cat’s 
dish in the yard with milk, which he did, 
but, alas! poor ‘Woollie’ did not get a drop 
of it, for somehow, during the excitement 
of getting away, the cat had. slipped into 
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the little room in which the Quail has his 
abode and is free to walk about. When we 
returned, very late the following night, 
we heard the cat scratching within, and we 
expected to see nothing left but the feathers 
of the Quail to tell the tale; but such was 
not the case, for ‘Woollie,’ in spite of his 
two days’ fasting, had not touched the 
bird. One of the Quail’s latest achieve- 
ments is to defend the children 
they play with the dog. He flies at the dog, 
flaps his wings, pecks him and whistles 


when 
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Trustful Birds 


Early in June, 1907, I found a nest of 
the Wood Thrush along the Brandywine, 
in Pennsylvania. The mother bird was 
sitting on four eggs. By approaching her 
very quietly and gradually, she would 
allow me to stroke her and, at the end of 
two or three visits, would eat bread from 
my hand. Once the nest tipped over a 
little, and I straightened it up without 
flushing her from the nest, though she 


QUAIL ON CAT 
Photographed from life 


at the top of his voice, until the dog stops 
jumping at the children. 

I am learning the Quail language and 
can tell what is the matter with ‘Fritz’ 
when in the next room. He makes a great 


many different sounds, which all have 
their meaning, for he always makes the 
same sounds for the same thing. By 


closely observing this for some time, I can 
now tell by the sounds of his voice when 
he is afraid, pleased, angry, surprised, 
contented or lonely. When any one enters, 
he has a certain sound as if greeting them. 
—A. H. Scurppanc, Bethlehem, Pa. 


watched closely to see what I was doing. 
The young were successfully reared. 

Last week I was among the mountains 
of Pike county, and saw a Crested Fly- 
catcher moving restlessly around among 
the trees. Upon calling to him gently, he 
came flying down to a low branch. After 
a careful survey of the surroundings, he 
saw nothing to alarm, and allowed me 
to smooth down his ruffled feathers with 
my hand. I played with him for several 
minutes, and he seemed to be glad to have 
company. 

Last fall one of my neighbors was walk- 
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ing through the woods in New Jersey 
with his children. They came across a fam- 
ily of young Goldfinches in the bushes, that 
were chirping as if they were lonely. The 
children stopped and called back to the 
birds, and presently the latter, one at a 
time, fluttered down, alighting on the 
heads and arms of the children, and rest- 
ing there contentedly. The secret of being 
able to catch wild birds in this way seems 
to be in great deliberation of movement.— 
R. P. SHARPLES, West Chester, Pa. 


The Most Southern Starling Record 


Several Starlings (Sturnus vulgaris), 
which I saw from the train window as I 
was passing through Tacony, Penn., on 
December 9, 1907, are, apparently, the first 
that have been noticed near Philadelphia. 
As they were not far away and were flying, 
I do not think I could have been mistaken 
in their identity.—Louvts B. Bishop, New 
Haven, Conn. 


A Brown Creeper’s Mistake 


One of the most novel and pleasing 
of many interesting incidents of my 
wanderings afield enlivened a recent stroll 
through a second-growth woodland near 
my home, While walking along a wide 
wood-path, I stopped to observe a mixed 
flock of winter birds in the trees nearby. 
There were Chickadees, Golden-crowned 
Kinglets, a Downy Woodpecker and a 
Brown Creeper, the latter being the first 
I had seen this season. For this reason, 
and also because this species is much rarer 
than the others, I was watching it closely 
through my field glass, standing almost 
motionless in the center of the path; mean- 
while, it flew to the base of a chestnut 
tree about fifty feet from me, and hitched 
its way up the rough bark. It had reached 
the lowest branches, about twenty feet 
from the ground, when suddenly it left 
the tree and darted straight at me, and, 
to my amazement, alighted on the left 
leg of my trousers, just above my shoe, in 
front, evidently mistaking the black and 
gray color for the bark of a tree. I was as 


quiet as possible, merely bending my neck 
a little to get a better view. The little 
fellow headed almost straight upward; 
but the texture of the cloth must have felt 
much different from the bark of a tree to 
his grasping toes, for he worked up only 
two or three inches and then fluttered off 
and went around to the back, where I 
think he lit again, as I felt a slight move- 
ment of the cloth. . After waiting a few 
moments and feeling nothing more, I 
turned cautiously and found that he had 
gone. A little search revealed him climb- 
ing a nearby tree in the same business- 
like manner as usual, as though his recent 
experience had already passed from his 
memory. In mine, however, it made a 
much more lasting impression.—CLAR- 
ENCE M. ARNOLD, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Notes on Kirtland’s Warbler at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


The spring of 1907 seemed to be pro- 
lific in exceptional occurrences among the 
Warblers, many species being noted in 
considerable numbers which, during past 
seasons, have been looked upon as quite 
rare. 

Among my more noteworthy records 
for May, are two concerning the Kirtland 
Warbler (Dendroica kirtlandi). The first 
record was made on the 13th of the month, 
of a single individual in a pine hedge near 
the cemetery. When first noted it was 
apparently feeding in this hedge, but soon 
flew to a small elm tree within twenty or 
thirty feet of the observer, allowing an 
excellent view of it through field-glasses. 
For the most part, it was silent except for 
an occasional call-note, accompanied by 
a ‘teetering’ of the tail similar to the char- 
acteristic habit of the Palm Warbler. 

On the 16th of the month, three days 
after the first record, much to my sur- 
prise and gratification, a second Kirtland 
Warbler was found in the vicinity of the 
Huron river. This one was feeding on the 
side of a steep ridge bordering the river 
on the south and, flitting from bush to 
bush, it evinced an utter lack of fear, per- 
mitting me to approach to within a sur- 
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prisingly short distance. It was silent but 
wagged its tail as in the other case 
A. D. TINKER, Ann Harbor, Mich. 


A Winter Rose-breasted Grosbeak 


From January 26 up to today (February 
13), there has been in and about our yard 


here a bird which I think I can positively 
identify as an immature male _ Rose- 


breasted Grosbeak. This bird has been 


a 


about practically every day, including some 


days when there was five inches of snow 


| 
on the ground and the thermometer was | 
down to zero. The bird’s chief food seems 
to be the seeds of the common honeysuckle; 
it also eats suet, and a number of times has 4 
been down on the ground picking up | 
crumbs with the English and _ Tree 
Sparrows. 
As this bird is now getting rather tame 
eating suet from a lilac bush just outside 
our window—I shall no doubt have the { 
opportunity to make further study of it, | 
Se 
TREE SPARROW 
Photographed by C. D. Brown ; 


and possibly get some photographs 

later on.— CLARENCE D. Brown, 

Rutherford, N. J. } 
[Mr. Brown subsequently sent the 

photograph, herewith published, 

confirming his identification in the 

most satisfactory manner. The 

portrait of a Tree Sparrow, which 

posed for him while waiting for the 

Grosbeak, is also presented.— ED.]} 


Notes on the Mourning Dove 


On May 20, 1907, a curious nest 
of the Mourning Dove was found 
in a rather deep ravine leading 
down to the Huron river. The birds 
had apparently appropriated the 
home of a pair of Robins, as the 
nest was in too good a state of re- 
pair to be a last-year’s one, and, in 
their usual! careless manner, had 
laid a few twigs and rootlets on the 
top of it, forming a_ two-storied 


A WINTER ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK 


Photographed by C. D. Brown 


Bio2 


— Gees. 
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structure. One of the Doves was on the 
nest when discovered, but no eggs were 
present. This nest was afterward aband- 
oned, for some unknown reason. 

Another nest of this species was noted 
on May 28, in the same general locality, 
but was placed on the ground. The nest, 
a simple affair of dried grasses and a very 
few twigs, was situated at the foot of a 
tree about half-way up the side of the 
ravine, and contained two fresh eggs with 
the old bird sitting. Three days later the 
nest was revisited but the eggs were gone 
and the nest apparently abandoned. 

A similar nest was located by another 
party earlier in the season. This one was 
placed at the base of dn apple tree in 
rather an extensive orchard, and also 


contained eggs.—A. D. TINKER, Ann 


Harbor, Mich. 


A Winter Robin 


It has occured to me that the readers 


of Birp-LorRE might be interested to 


know that, on January 10, the writer 
saw a Robin in the city of Chicago. The 
bird was very much alive, although appar- 
ently puzzled and disturbed. It was in a 
tree on the side of a bricked street, within 
two squares of Lake Michigan. The mean 
temperature for that day was 36°; the 
ground was bare, and the wind from the 
south. The first dates on which a Robin 
was seen by the writer for the past three 
years are February 24, 1905, February 
22, 1906, February 16, 1907.—PERCIVAL 
B. Corrin, Chicago, Til. 


Nature’s Remedies 


Nature does not run this world on 
humanitarian principles. If any forms of 
life become too numerous, she finds a 
plan to check them. And while it may be 
hard on the individual, and may cause 
unthinking people to call it cruel, yet it is 
the divine law of the universe and is for 
the good of the community. There have 
been several exemplifications of this law 
in Pennsylvania recently. For years the 
English Sparrows have been an ever- 


increasing nuisance to both farmers and 
town-dwellers, but there is a measure of 
relief in sight. In West Chester, a town 
of 11,000 people, there are dozens of little 
red and gray Screech Owls hiding in the 
old dead trees in daytime, and at night 
sallying forth to make a meal on the 
English Sparrows. They are making their 
mark, too, for the Sparrows are becoming 
less abundant to a considerable extent, 
and the people have come to a realization 
of the good the Owls do, and are giving 
them: protection. Along this same line 
might be noted the entire absence, during 
the past season, of the potato bugs. Some 
disease seems to have attacked them, 
and last summer they were absolutely 
wiped off the face of the earth so far as 
this part of the country is concerned.— 
RoBert P. SHARPLES, West Chester, Pa. 


Over-productive Robins 


A friend of mine, a physician and a 
thoroughly reliable man, tells me of a pair 
of Robins which rather overdid the matter 
of brood-rearing last summer, in the town 
of Strasburg, this county. They built 
their nest on some vines trailing about a 
veranda, so that they could be easily 
watched. Instead of laying the usual 
Robin clutch of eggs, the female laid 
eight. My informant declares that they 
were all Robin’s eggs, and none of them 
the eggs of the Cowbird. He says he has 
known the Robin’s eggs since his boyhood 
days, and cannot be mistaken in this 
instance. + 

In due time all the eggs were hatched. 
As the bantlings grew, the nest began to 
overflow, and, one by one, at least three, 
perhaps four, of them were crowded over 
the edge, fell to the ground, and were 
found lying there dead, still too young to 
be taken care of outside the nest. Four 
of the birds remained in the nest till they 
were able to fly, when they were brought 
off safely. I do not believe such over-cal- 
culations are frequent in Robindom, or in 
any other part of the bird domain. Do 
other observers know of such instances >— 
LEANDER S. Keyser, Canal Dover, O. 


Book News and Reviews 


GILBERT WHITE OF SELBORNE. A lecture 
by W. H. Muttens. London. Witherby 
& Co., 326 High Holborn. 1907. 8vo. 
32 pages, 7 plates. Price 2s. 6d., net. 
Every American nature-lover who visits 

England without making a pilgrimage to 

Selborne fails in his duty to Gilbert 

White’s memory and to himself. The 

reasons why one should gladly pay his 

tribute to White are obvious; but, if this 
father of local naturalists had not made 
his own little world famous, it would still 
be well worth seeing for its own sake, and 
particularly for the opportunities it offers 
to the stranger to become acquainted 
with the commoner English birds. But, 
whether or not one can enjoy the charm 
of Selborne’s pastoral beauty and _ its 
vivifying influence on his impressions of 

White, Mr. Mullens’ treatise is well worth 

having for the information it contains of 

White, of Selborne, and of the classic 


‘Natural History and Antiquities.’—F. 
M. C. 
BrirDs OF CALIFORNIA IN RELATION TO 


THE Fruit INpustry. Part I. By F. 
E. L. BEAL. Bulletin No. 30, Biologi- 
cal Survey. 8vo. 100 pages, 5 plates. 
Professor Beal has passed three fruit 
seasons in California, gathering the 
material on which this important paper 


is based. The comparative scarcity of 
wild fruits in the regions devoted to 
orchards, together with the fact that 


orchards developed by irrigation prove 
attractive oases for many species of 
frugivorous birds, has made the destruc- 
tion of fruit by birds a serious 
question in the West than it is in the 
East. 

Professor Beal presents at length the 
by observation 


more 


evidence he has secured 
in the field, and by analyses of stomach 
contents, and that only the 
House Finch or Linnet is_ sufficiently 
destructive to fruit to warrant a reduction 
in its numbers. Other species may appear 
to be harmful, but a record of their food, at 
all seasons, shows a balance in their favor. 


concludes 


None of those, he says, most directly 
concerned “advocated measures for the 
extermination, or even the material de- 
crease, of birds.” ‘We can’t get along 
without the birds” was a sentiment voiced 
by many and endorsed by all. 


LIsT OF BIRDS LIVING IN THE NEW YORK 
ZOOLOGICAL PaRK, December 31, 1906. 
Reprinted from the Eleventh Annual 
Report of the New York Zoological 
Society. 20 pages. 

In an editorial footnote to this publi- 
cation, we are informed that “in the great 
majority of cases the Society holds that 
the publication of lengthy lists of names 
is uninteresting to the public and therefore 
undesirable.”” An exception, however, has 
been made in the present case, “partly on 
account of the universal interest in living 
birds, and also because of our need of a 
printed check-list of our bird collection.” 

Without pausing to inquire why lists 
of the mammals and reptiles living in the 
park would not also be both interesting 
and useful, we are sure that aviculturists, 
artists and bird students in general will 
welcome this statement of the splendid 
collection of birds which Mr. Beebe, the 
Society’s Curator, has brought together.— 
F. M. C. 


GEOGRAPHIC VARIATION IN BirRDsS WITH 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE EFFECTS 
or Humipity. By C. WILLIAM BEEBE, 
Curator of Birds. Zoologica, Vol. 1, No. 
1. 8vo., 41 pages, 5 half-tone plates. 
Published by the New York Zoological 
Society. 

Zoélogical parks are so often con- 
sidered mere menageries for the exhibi- 
tion of living animals that we always 
think with satisfaction of Mr. Beebe’s 
admirable work with the birds of the New 
York Zoélogical Society. As Mr. Beebe 
remarks, “It has long been known that 
many mammals, birds and reptiles, in- 
habiting a moist, humid region show a 
much darker or increased pigmentation 
of the hair, feathers or scales than indi- 
viduals from drier localities.”” Mr. Beebe, 
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however, is, we believe, the first naturalist 
to demonstrate by actual experimentation 
the relation between humidity and inten- 
sity in birds’ colors. 

He presents a historical review of the 
subject, and discusses dichromatism and 
sporadic melanism, but the chief interest 
in this paper centers in the results of his 
subjection of a White-throated Sparrow, 
a Wood Thrush and Inca Doves to an 
atmosphere with a humidity of 84 per cent, 
this being .11 greater than the mean annual 
humidity of New York City. In each 
instance, after a period of between two 
and three years for the Thrush and 
Sparrow, and as many as six years for 
one of the Doves, the plumage showed 
a great increase in pigment, the Sparrow 
being nearly black, the Thrush and Dove 
with the black areas largely increased. 
In no case, it should be noted, was there 
a change without molt. 

In discussing the philospohic aspects 
of the case, Mr. Beebe concludes that 
such ontogentic variations are somatic, 
and would not affect the offspring of the 
birds exhibiting them, and that we have 
as yet no means of telling when or how such 
modifications would become congenital.— 
F. M. C. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE ON THE WORK OF THE BIOLOGICAL 
SuRvEY. Senate Document No. 132. 
Dec. 1907. 8vo. 29 pages, 6 maps. 

We imagine that even those who are 
most familiar with the admirable work 
of the Biological Survey will be surprised 
by this summary of what it has accom- 
plished since its formation. The results 
of its investigations of the food habits of 
birds have formed the very backbone of 
bird protection throughout this country, 
and are cited as models wherever the sub- 
ject of economic ornithology is considered. 
Its faunal and systematic aside 
from its importance in_ establishing 
Life Areas, is of the highest scientific 
value, while its activity in game protection 
under the provisions of the Lacey act, 
have strengthened the game laws of every 
state and territory by unifying the interests 


work, 


involved, and arousing a spirit of coépera- 
tion among those whose duty it is to pro- 
tect our wild life. 

The Survey has published over 7,000 
pages of printed matter. Most of this 
is unique in character, or, in-other words, 
if it had not been prepared by the Sur- 
vey it would not be in existence; which 
is only another way of saying that if it 
were not for the researches of the Survey 
we should not know much more about 
the general food habits and economic 
value of our birds and animals than we did 
twenty-five years ago. 

On the merits of this summary, the 
Survey clearly deserves to be ranked 
among those branches of the government 
service which are making returns of the 
most practical value to the people.— 
F. M. C. 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU 
OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY FOR 1907. By C. 
Hart MErRIAM. From Annual Reports, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
1908. 8vo. 23 pages. 

The wide and varied field covered by 
the Biological Survey is evidenced by 
this summary of its activities during 1907. 
In economic mammalogy, the Bureau has 
investigated the relations of coyotes, 
wolves, rabbits and other destructive 
native species, of house rats and bacterial 
diseases. In economic ornithology, work 
has been done on birds in relation to scale 
insects, to fruits and to the cotton- boll 
weevil. The food of wild Ducks is being 
investigated and a report on the food of 
Grosbeaks has been concluded. A report 
on means of attracting birds is promised, 
but, in the meantime, information in regard 
to this subject may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Survey. A bulletin is also 
in preparation on the distribution and 
migration of shore birds. 

Other phases of the Bureau’s work, to 
which attention is here called, are the 
distribution of trees, the establishment 
of life and crop zones, the supervision of 
the importation of foreign birds and mam- 
mals and of bird reservations, the protec- 
tion of game in Alaska, the publication 
of the game laws of the United States and 
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Canada, and other bulletins in connection 
with the enforcement of the law. 

The publications of the Survey during 
the include ‘North American 
Fauna,’ two ‘Bulletins,’ four ‘Grosbeak’ 
articles, two ‘Farmers’ Bulletins,’ eight 
circulars, the Report of the Acting Chief 


year one 


1906, and nine reprints of former 
publications. This is a record entitling 
the Survey to the thanks of every one 


for 


interested theoretically or practically in 
the 
relations of 
7. 2. C, 


increasingly complicated economic 


our birds and mammals.— 


Our Birp Comrapes. By LEANDER S. 
KEYSER. Rand, McNally & Company. 
I2mo. 197 pages, 16 colored plates. 

Mr. Keyser here brings together in a 
well-printed the 
studies from nature for which he is so well 
known. The character of these essays is 
indicated by the following titles: ‘Begin- 
ning the Study,’ ‘Making New Friends,’ 
“Wildwood Minstrels,’ ‘Chickadee Ways,’ 
“An Alpine Rosy Finch,’ ‘A Bird’s Educa- 
tion,’ “Bird Flight,’ ‘A Bird’s Foot.’ 

Mr. Keyser bases his writings on origi- 
they thus have 
as a popular 


volume a number of 


nal observation, and 
an ornithological as well 
value. 

The colored plates from mounted birds 


are far from satisfactory.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THE AuK.—The pages of the January 
number are monopolized by local lists and 
migration data of more or less general in- 
terest. Several contributors lay emphasis 
on the unusual coldness and backward- 
ness of the spring migration season of 
1907, together with the resultant destruc- 
tion of bird life. The Rev. G. Eifrig 
furnishes observations made at Ottawa, 
Canada, Mr. N. A. Wood records the 
unseasonable conditions that prevailed, 
even in June, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and Mr. L. H. Porter reports a number of 
species nesting about two weeks later 
than usual at Stanford, Conn. In contrast 
is the extremely early autumn nesting of 
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the Barn Owl, Mr. A. T. Wayne recording 
a nest found in South Carolina in Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. A. C. Bent’s ‘Summer Birds of 
southwestern Saskatchewan’ and Mr. E. 
S. Cameron’s ‘Birds of Custer and Daw- 
son Counties, Montana,’ are concluded 
in the present issue. There is also a local 
list by F. H. Allen of ‘Summer Birds of 
the Green Mountain Region of southern 
Vermont,’ and an important contribution 
by Mr. E. T. Seton, entitled ‘Bird Records 
from Great Slave Lake region.’ Con- 
sidering the interest that attaches to the 
latter little-known region, it is a matter 
of regret that we find neither an introduc- 
tion nor even an itinerary of what was evi- 
dently a very interesting trip. Among 
other things, Mr. Seton found the first 
authentic nest of Harris’s Sparrow (Zono- 
trichia querula) that has been secured. 
In passing, we would say that abbrevia- 
tions such as we find in Mr. Allen’s list 
should be avoided. It is bad enough to 
be obliged to interpret with a key aster- 
isks and other marks that have a different 
meaning in every local list one refers to, 
but to read that a species is ‘common at 
L.; less so at W. B.’? makes one wonder 
if the price of ink has gone up. 

Mr. S. Buturlin, writing of the ‘Red- 
spotted Bluethroat of Alaska,’ considers 
it identical with the Siberian form which 
bears the name Cyanecula suecica robusta, 
and Dr. J. A. Allen, in discussing “The 
Generic names Mycteria and Tantalus, 
decides that our Wood Ibis should be 
known as Mycteria americana. 

Dr. C. W. Townsend, in writing ‘On 
the Status of Brewster’s Warbler (Hel- 
minthopila leucobronchialis), and Mr. J. 
T. Nichols, in discussing ‘Lawrence’s and 
Brewster’s Warblers and Mendelian In- 
heritance,’ revive an old problem without 
adducing new facts, and leave it, except 
in theory, just where it was twenty years 
or more ago. 

Mr. J. H. Sage’s account of the twenty- 
fifth meeting of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union is instructive, and the 
reviews and notes that close the magazine 
are numerous and varied.—J. D., JR. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


APRIL 1 is the New Year of the Middle 
States bird students’ March, 
it is true, has brought evidences of return- 
ing life, but it is not until the end of that 
month that we are thrilled by the spirit 
of spring. Where, before, we would hasten 
the wheels of time, now we would check 
them; stretching the succeeding two 
months into four. 

With the year we renew our youth, 
living over again this exciting period of 
anticipation and realization. Greeting 
the far-travelled migrants with the joy of 
a first meeting or with the deeper pleas- 
ures of association. Surely, in all nature 
there is nothing to compare with this 
return of the birds! 


calendar. 


To the field-glass student the question 
of identification is now a living one in every 
sense of the world. But he may be as- 
sured that the best substitute for the bird 
is a detailed description of it, written while 
it is in sight. Put down everything you 
can see, and, if you cannot identify the 
stranger yourself, send the description 
to some number of Brrp-Lore’s Advisory 
Council. If the bird is very rare or acci- 
dental, write a detailed description whether 
you recognize it or not. The description 
will be far more convincing than your 
bare statement that you saw this rare bird 
or that. 

Even better than a description, but 
usually impossible to get, is an identi- 


fiable photograph of the bird. Few observ- 
ers are as fortunate in this respect as our 
correspondent Mr. Brown, who reported 
the presence of a Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak in northern New Jersey in Janu- 
ary and February. No bird of this species 
should have been in the United States 
at this season, and our request for a photo- 
graph on which to base the record was 
replied to, as will be seen, in the most 


satisfactory manner. 


AN Index is not generally considered 
interesting reading, nor is it customary 
to buy an Index without the matter to 
which it refers, but the Index to the 
eight volumes of the ‘Bulletin of the Nut- 
tall Ornithological Club’ and seventeen 
volumes of “The Auk’ is an exception to 
the first rule, and warrants a violation 
of the second. It is virtually a summary 
of what has been done in ornithology 
during the most important twenty-five 
years in the history of that science, the 
150,000 entries being arranged by authors, 
subjects, common and scientific bird’s 
names and localities. 

The Index might be supposed to relate 
only to the papers contained in the publi- 
cations mentioned, but as a matter of fact 
it has a much wider scope. Under the 
editorship of Dr. J. A. Allen, the ‘Bulletin’ 
and ‘Auk’ have acquired the well-deserved 
reputation of publishing the most ex- 
tended, satisfactory and authoritative 
reviews of ornithological literature which 
appear in any journal. These reviews 
being as carefully treated as the original 
contributions to the ‘Bulletin’ and “The 
Auk,’ their subject matter also becomes a 
part of the Index, adding greatly to its 
value. 

The Index was prepared under the 
editorship of Dr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., 
who is to be unreservedly congratulated 
on the completion of his labors and on the 
admirable manner in which they have 
been performed. 


Durinc March and April the Editor 
who will be in the field, asks the indul- 
gence of correspondents. 


The Audubon Hocieties 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Address all communications to the Editor of the School Department, National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City 


A GOOD EXAMPLE 


cieties had a birthday in January—his sixty-second—more power to him! 

In some way the fact leaked out in spite of the very quiet celebration of 
the event, and some of the members of the La Rue Holmes Nature League who 
are pupils of the public schools of Chatham, Orange, and Summit, New Jersey, 
were moved to write their congratulations to Mr. Dutcher. 

As it is impossible to print all of the letters, the two below printed are given 
as showing two opposite styles—the imaginative and the directly practical. As 
for congratulations and the best wishes for many years ahead, for our President, all 
filled with the work that is his greatest joy, all those who have worked with him, 
and know his singleness of purpose, will heartily join with the children.—M. O. W. 


, \HE honorable President of the National Association of Audubon So- 


Summit Pusiic ScHooL, No. 1, Summit, N. J., January 17, 1907. 
Dear Mr. Dutcher:—I am a boy in the Summit Public School. I know that 
you cannot be thanked by the birds you have saved. I do not think I can 
thank you very much, but as I grow up I am going to save all the wild birds 
and flowers that I can. This will be the way I can thank you. 
I also wish you a Happy Birthday and many of them. 
Your unknown friend, OscaR HELLQUIST. 


Summit, N. J., January 17, 1908. 

My dear Mr. Dutcher:—You probably do not know me, but I do know you. 
I am a Partridge. I live in the woods in New Jersey. One of my children said 
this morning, “Oh, mother! What a beautiful day it is.” 

I said to him, “ Well, I think you had better thank Mr. Dutcher for it, for 
if it were not for Mr. Dutcher you would probably be dead by now, killed by a 
naughty hunter.” 

He then said, “ Mother, I want you to write Mr. Dutcher and thank him 
for telling those naughty hunters not to kill us.” 

So I am writing to thank you for passing laws so that “those naughty hunters” 
cannot kill us. Your bird friend, E. N. PARTRIDGE. 


This is the letter Mrs. Partridge gave me this morning. I feel the same way 
toward you, myself, for protecting our Ipretty birds, and wish you a Happy 
Birthday and many of them. Yours truly, SADIE CADoo. 
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The Audubon Society of Connecticut is about to try a new plan for stimulating 
the work in schools and keeping the local secretaries in touch also. 

As all the work in this state, as in many others, is done by those who work 
for the love of it, and who are not able to devote more than a small portion of 
their time to it, a new office has been created, that of School Secretary. 

This position will be filled by a young lady who has not only been a teacher 
of teachers, and therefore knows the limitations as well as the requirements for 
bird work in the public schools, but has had success in speaking to children 
and teachers as well in the interest of the Audubon work. 

There are often people who would be willing to become local secretaries and 
organize branch work if they knew exactly how to proceed, but it is not always 
easy to impart this information by either printed directions or letter. To meet 
these prospective workers half way, the School Secretary is prepared during the 
spring to visit central places in each county of the state, where a sufficient group 
of those interested desire to talk over the various branches of the work, and 
receive directions by word of mouth, with the added inspiration that comes from 
personal contact with one fitted to explain, as well as fired by enthusiasm. 

Any one living in the state, interested either in introducing protective bird 
study into a school, or of forming a local circle of the Audubon Society, may 
address Miss Hurd, 43 West avenue, South Norwalk, Connecticut. 


FLORIDA SCREECH OWL 
Photographed by George Shiras, 3d 


THE SONG SPARROWS 
The Sweet Singers 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


he PMational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 31 


All birds have some sort of claim upon the attention, through knowledge 
of individual habits or economic worth, even when beauty of plumage or song 
does not hold our attention. There are birds that we should miss if they disap- 
peared from the places where we have been accustomed to find them, but there 
are others that we simply could not get on without, and the Song Sparrow is 
one of them. Song Sparrow? It would be better to say Song Sparrows, as this 
shy, yet friendly, bird in its adaptation to the various conditions that enables 
it to live in so many parts of North America, has developed a score of species 
that vary more or less in size, color and markings, yet every one of these has 
the attributes for which we love our own little Eastern Song Sparrow (Melos piza 
cinerea melodia) so well that we forget that he is not the only one. 

In a large family like that of the Sparrows and Finches, to which our Sweet 
Singer belongs, one would expect to lose sight of the streaked brownish bird 

with the large spot in the center of his breast, as if Nature had 
His Kindred blended two or three of the smaller specks, in order to aid its 

identity and help us out. But no, the Grosbeaks and Crossbills 
may compel the eye as they flash in and out of the trees; the Juncos, Snowflakes 
and Red-polls cheer us in winter; but, when the March sun releases the frozen 
brooks, what voice is it that first rejoices at the sound and tells us of it ?>—the 
Song Sparrow! Up floats his cheerful ditty from the alders—‘‘ With sweet, 
sweet, sweet and very merry cheer!” before his cousin the Goldfinch has 
donned his yellow spring jacket with black sleeves and cap, or the tremolo of 
the gentle soft-eyed Chipping Sparrow is heard from the grass before dawn. 

Our Song Sparrow is one of the little group of birds that may be called 
winter residents in the middle New England states. This does not mean that 
all of these Sparrows remain the entire season in their summer 
nesting haunts, for even the hardiest birds shift about in the 
winter season. The Song Sparrows we see from November to 
March are apt to be those that have summered considerably farther northward; 
thus, some of the birds that bred in the region of Quebec would be likely to winter 
in Massachusetts, while the Massachusetts birds would come on to Connecti- 
cut, New York, Pennsylvania, and so on. Neither will the Sparrows be found 
so plentiful even in the middle parts of their range as in summer, as by far the 
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greater number will go to the southerly limit, lured by mild weather and the 
more generous food supply. 

The range of our Eastern Song Sparrow is through the whole of eastern 
North America westward to the plains. It nests from Virginia and northern 
Illinois up to Manitoba and Quebec, and winters from Massachusetts and 
southern Illinois down to the Gulf of Mexico. When you realize what different 
conditions obtain in the various parts of this great range, you will at once see 
how very adaptable this Sweet Singer is to all sorts of climate and food con- 
ditions. For though we may not think them plentiful birds, from their rather 
elusive ways, habit of spending much time in river brush, and never gathering 
in great autumnal flocks, like some of their kin, yet they are one of the few species 
that have everywhere increased rather than diminished. 

The difference in the time when nesting is begun by different species of birds 
is a most fascinating study. By the middle of March the winter Song Sparrows 

will have taken wing, and from that time until well into April 
The Nest the summer residents will come along, not in flocks, but one or 

two at a time, appearing near the old nesting places. April is 
probably the best time to hear the most voluble and unguarded song of the 
Sweet Singers, for, as they do not begin to nest until early May, there is no 
necessity of secrecy of movement or choice of singing perch. 

It is a fact to be noted, that the hardiest birds, or those first to arrive, are by 
no means those that nest first. The large birds, Owls, Hawks, etc., take the lead 
of the smaller birds; the Bluebird, White-breasted Nuthatch and Robin only 
nest in April. The Song Sparrow and Phoebe (who returns in March) wait 
until May; and the Goldfinch and Cedar Birds, both sturdy winter residents, 
wait until almost the end of June. 

The Song Sparrow conceals its nest with the greatest care, either in the mazes 
of a low bush, in the division of the branches of a shrub ‘just above ground, 
where bits of bark and dry leaves have colletced, or on the ground itself between 
grass tussocks that not only conceal the nest, but are sometimes woven in with 
the rootlets, plant fibers and shredded bark of which the nest is formed. Like 
the Chipping Sparrow or Hair Bird, it sometimes uses horsehair for an inner 
lining, and the four or five bluish white eggs, profusely marked with reddish 
brown, are always softly bedded by fine grasses. 

The Sweet Singer does not always use the best of judgment in choosing 
the structure that is to hold its nest, though this I have found applies strictly 
to the second nest built in middle or late June, when, being attracted to the 
flower garden by the bird-bath in the corner, a pair of Sparrows built a nest 
among the flower-heads of a bunch of feverfews, that faded and left the nest 
exposed at the very time that the youngsters needed the most protection. 

Much as they reseni the company of humans near their homes, they made 
no objection to the strawberry basket that was secured under their nest, to keep 
it from tipping sidewise and dumping its load on the bare earth; neither did they 
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take fright at an old palm-leaf fan that was turned into an umbrella to supply 
the shelter that the fading flowers had promised. 

If you wish to have Song Sparrows about the house, remember that there 
is no greater lure for them than water. It may be that constant bathing is one 
of the secrets of their good health, for certain it is that they are free from many 
of the epidemics that destroy so many birds. I have seen the pair of birds 
belonging to the fan-covered nest bathing when the June twilight was so deep 
that I could not distinguish their markings, and identified them by the sharp 
alarm note of “dick, dick!” and the fact that while they were splashing in the 
bath the nest, in which the young were then well-feathered, was left unguarded 
for the moment; but as soon as my motions attracted their suspicions they ap- 
peared close by and tried to scold me away and preen their soaking feathers 
at the same time. 

All through the long nesting season the Sweet Singer is an 

Its Food an insect eater, both in the feeding of its young and largely in 

its own diet, while for the rest of the year it may be counted in 

the front ranks of the Weed Warriors, and at all times it may be included among 

the birds who do no harm to the fruits of farm and garden,—such berries as 
it takes usually being of small wild varieties. 

The chief dangers that threaten this wholly lovable bird are from egg-hunting 
boys, the domestic “relapsed” cats, and the sort of civilization that not only 
cuts down woodlands for the evolution of the land to building lots, but fairly 
scarifies the field edges and roadsides, in a foolish craze for cleaning up, removing - 
the wild hedges that mean so much to one’s inner sense of beauty and the pleasure 
of the eye. 

I have spoken of the adaptability to the many climates of its range of one 
species, the Eastern Song Sparrow. The changes wrought by the necessities that 
have developed many species in more widely separated parts of our country 
are very interesting and worthy to be remembered. Our Eastern bird is cloaked 
in reddish brown and with black streaks; tail with a decided reddish tinge, under 
parts streaked with black, edged with rusty brown, these streaks being so 
close in the middle of the breast as to form a large spot. Our bird is less 
than 64 inches long and has a good-sized bill. It has an unmistakable song, 
and yet, though its notes vary indefinitely even in a single bird, its quality is 
typical of the whole tribe. 

The size and plumage of the other Song Sparrows nearly a score in num- 
ber, vary with the climate and rainfall of the locality in which they are 
found,* and it is interesting to follow these variations on the map. 

Our Sweet Singer lives altogether east of the Rockies. At the extreme northerly 
portion of Alaska is found the largest bird of the tribe, the Aleutian Song 
Sparrow. 


*See Climatic Variation in Color and Size of Song Sparrows, F. M. Chapman, in Birp-Lorg, 
Vol. VI, p. 164. 
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Coming down to the coast of British Columbia and southern Alaska, where 
the rainfall is 125 inches a year, we find the Sooty Song Sparrow, the darkest 
of all in color. 

When we reach the arid regions of Nevada and Arizona, with a rainfall of 
only six inches, we find the palest of all, the Desert Song Sparrow; and, finally, 
on the Mexican—Central America border lives the Mexican Song Sparrow, 
the least of all. So, whether we live north, south, east or west, we shall have this 
sweet singer with us, who will surely reveal himself; and if we do not, at first, 
recognize his plumage, will sing his way straight into our hearts. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SONG SPARROWS 


Photographed from an exhibit in the American Museum of Natural History. 
Published by permission from the American Museum Journal. 
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WE NEED 
More members in the Association, in 
increase our influence and our 
The question has often 
members, ‘‘What can I 


order to 
working fund 
asked by 
The reply is always, “Get 


been 
do to heip?” 
some friend to join the Association.” 
If every one of our thousand members 
will do this, it will so enlarge and strengthen 
the Society that it will not be necessary 
in the future to reluctantly refuse to con- 
sider propositions for additional lines of 
bird-protection work. With the financial 
support of two or three thousand addi- 
tional members, the Association will be in 
such a position that it can commence at 
once to carry out several important plans 
that we are now compelled to ignore. 

We wish to Robin-shooting in 
the South during the winter and spring. 

We wish to stop Dove-shooting in all 
of the states where it is now legal to kill 


stop 


these valuable birds. 
We wish to 
birds from the list of game birds. 
We wish to agitate for a close season 


remove the small shore 


of five or ten years on the Wood Duck 
and Bartramian Sandpiper. 

We wish to prepare the 
parts of the country for a uniform law, 
stopping shooting of every kind of game 
birds from January first to a reasonable 
open season in the fall of the year. 

We wish to the educational 
work through the public press. 

Above all, we wish to increase our out- 
put of educational literature to the school 
children of the continent. 

The importance of all of the above 
manifest to every 


way in all 


increase 


suggestions must be 


them 


thinking mind, and we commend 
to the thoughtful consideration of the 
members of this Association especially, 
and to the public generally.—W. D. 


A New Bird Reservation 


There should be no limitation to the 
activities of the members of this Asso- 
ciation in seeking new tracts that can be 
set aside as bird refuges. All islands on 
the coast or in any of the interior lakes, 
especially in the great West, should be 
investigated, to ascertain whether water 
fowl or other birds nest there in any num- 
bers. If such is the case, a report should 
be sent at once to the headquarters of 
the Association in New York City. This 
is an important work that can be carried 
on by any member, and, in view of the 
fact that the nesting localities of ducks 
and shore birds in all parts of the country 
are being rapidly restricted, it is important 
that refuges should be made where they 
can still breed, in order to prevent ex- 
termination. Islands or marshes that 
cannot be used for agriculture or home- 
steading will make admirable bird-breed- 
ing reserves. A report of the character of 
the place, and the approximate number 
and kinds of birds breeding there, is all 
that is necessary in the first report. On 
its receipt, inquiry will at once be made 
in Washington as to whether the property 
still belongs to the Federal Government, 
and, if such proves to be the case, an ap- 
plication will be made to have it set aside 
as a reservation. 

One of our interested members, re- 
siding in Illinois, but who spends his 
winters south, discovered just such a tract 
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MOSQUITO INLET RESERVATION 
For Protection of Native Birds 


FLORIDA 


Embracing all mangrove and salt grass islets, shoals, sand bars 
and sand spits in Townships /6 and 17 South, Range 34 East, Florida. 
segregated by broken lines and designated “Mosquito Inlet Reservation” 


TI7S. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE 


Richard A.Ballinger, Commissioner. 


COIAGRAM ATTACHED TO AND MADE A PART OF THE EXECUTIVE 
ORDER DATED FEBRUARY 24, 1908.) 
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last fall in Florida, which he reported, and 
we now have the pleasure of announcing 
that by Executive order the’ tract was set 
aside, and is now known as “Mosquito 
Inlet Reservation.’’—W. D. 


Executive Order 


It is hereby ordered that all small 
mangrove and salt grass islets, shoals, 
sand bars and sand spits, situated in 
Mosquito Inlet, and in and near the 
mouths of the Halifax and Hillsboro 


rivers, in townships sixteen and seventeen 
south, range thirty-four east of the Talla- 
hassee meridian, Florida, and located 
within the area segregated by a broken 
line, and shown upon the diagram hereto 
attached and made a part of this order, 
are hereby reserved and set aside for the 
use of the Department of Agriculture as 
a preserve and breeding ground for native 
birds. This reservation to be known as 
the Mosquito Inlet Reservation. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, 


February 24, 1908. 
An Ideal Game Commission 


A state may have excellent game laws, 
but they are never self-enforcing. Ala- 
bama, however, is fortunate in having a 
commissioner who is especially active, 
and the result is that the deputy wardens 
have a like activity. It could not be other- 
wise when they periodically receive letters 
like the following: 

“Your attention is directed to the fact 
that many will attempt to hunt this month 
for the 


license 


not secured a license 
This 


law, or any other, will not be tolerated by 


who have 


year 1908. violation of the 


this department. The true sportsmen of 
the state 
licenses, and all others who hunt must do 


have gladly bought hunter’s 
likewise. 

“Tt will be well to inform the people 
of your county that this requirement will 
be rigidly enforced. You can best give 
publicity to this fact through the medium 
of the press, and it will be largely in the 
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interest of game preservation for you to 
converse freely with the editors of the 
papers in your county, that they may 
publish all the news relating to convictions 
and the enforcement of the law. Examine, 
and have your deputy ask to see the license 
of every one going hunting, found hunting, 
or coming from hunting. If a hunter is 
required by law to have a license and has 
not procured the same, arrest should be 
made on the spot and prosecution insti- 
gated. It is unlawful for any person to 
carry game on a train without a hunter’s 
license (see Section 42). Remember that 
all non-game birds are protected except 
those especially exempted in Section 5 of 
the game law. The time is at hand when 
Robins will be passing through Alabama, 
and those who kill these harmless songs- 
ters should be prosecuted. the 
law to the very letter, for only by this 
course can the conduct of a public officer 
be endorsed and upheld by the people 
he serves. Have your next grand jury in- 
vestigate fully all infractions of the game 
and fish laws.” 

The the 
give particular attention to the protection 
of the Robin is especially pleasing to this 
Association, in view of the fact that ir 


Enforce 


instructions to wardens to 


many other parts of the South it is re- 
ported that Robins are being killed by 
the thousands. 

Stories of this character are not always 
absolutely reliable, but so much _ infor- 
mation has lately been received on this 
subject that it is undoubtedly true that 
Robins are being slaughtered in large 
numbers. A _ valued correspondent in 
Florida writes: Robin-shooting is mostly 
done by negroes, boys and uneducated 
persons, but also by those who should be 
on a higher plane. One woman saved 
a barrel of Robins’ feathers last winter.” 
Education is needed in that section, but 
the finances of this Association will not 
at the present time permit of any special 
work along this line. Is there not some 
person in the North, where the Robin is 
one of the most cherished of the familiar 
birds, who will establish a special fund to 
be used in a campaign of education in 
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the winter home of Robins, that they may 
receive there the same care that is given 
them in other parts of the country ?—W.D. 


Alien License Law 


Apropos of the discussion now going on 
in several states in regard to license laws, 
it may be noted that, as might be expected, 
the strongest reason for a high alien 
license is furnished by the actions of 
aliens themselves. The most important 
feature of the license is not revenue 
(though that has its importance and is 
equitable), but the fact that it restricts 
many aliens (largely Italians) from hunt- 
ing at all, and enables wardens to more 
easily investigate the hunting done by 
those who continue to go gunning. 

Coming from a country devoid of ap- 
preciation of the economic value of birds, 
and where the smallest of feathered 
creatures are considered legitimate prey 
and food for man, Italians are strongly 
inclined to shoot the song birds of this 
country, as the most easily secured dainty 
to add to a none too varied larder. Despite 
the plea that has been made for them by 
some of the newspapers, viciousness, 
quite as much as ignorance of the law, is 
shown by these aliens, as evinced by fre- 
quent assaults on wardens who are en- 
forcing the laws. The case of game war- 
den, Daniel Edwards, of Beacon Falls, 
Conn., whose face was filled with shot 
by an Italian violator of the game law, 
is still fresh in mind. This is. perhaps, the 
most atrocious case, but the news items 
coming into the National Association 
office contain very many accounts of lesser 
assaults and threatened assaults on war- 
dens. 

Some months since, one of our special 
wardens, an enthusiastic bird student 
and earnest protectionist, was trying to 
check some of the violations he had fre- 
quently witnessed on his outing trips near 
New York. On September 14, last, he 
“found an Italian, at Rockaway Beach, 
about one and one-half miles from the 
railroad station, using two wounded Semi- 
palmated Sandpipers as decoys. I told 


him that he was violating the law, but he 
pretended not to understand me. I 
picked up one of the struggling birds, 
when he said, in fairly good English, 
‘let go, or I shoot!’ I walked toward him 
holding the bird behind me, intending to- 
explain the case to him. We were then 
about ten or fifteen yards apart. He dis- 
charged one barrel of his gun, intending, 
I believe, to scare me. Although most of 
the shot went wild, four pellets lodged in 
my right leg, below the knee. Seeing that 
he had hit me, he turned and ran, with 
his bag, in the direction of Jamaica Bay, 
where there are numerous small houses. 
I tried to follow him, but my leg incon- 
venienced me and I was soon out-dis- 
tanced. Returning to the beach, I killed 
the remaining bird, having killed the 
other while talking to the Italian. I then 
removed two of the pellets, being unable 
to dislodge the other two, as the calf of 
my leg was already inflamed. I hurried 
home and dressed my leg, removing the 
other two shot next morning. ‘ 
I have been to Rockaway twice since then 
but I have not encountered my assailant 
again.” 

An alien license, high enough to be al- 
most prohibitive, in all states where aliens 
are found in numbers (which means. 
almost every state in the Union), is one 
of the most important measures of game 
legislation, not only in the interests of 
the preservation of game, but also for the 
better safe-guarding of life and limb of 
the wardens.—B. S. BowpisH. 


The Plume Trade* 


The official report of the feather sale of 
August 2d states that there was a small 
quantity of “Osprey” feathers offered, 
and only a small attendance of buyers. 
The quantity catalogued was 315 packages. 
The Birds-of-Paradise offered numbered 
3,831, besides seven packages; all sold at 
a decline in prices. Albatross wing quills 
fetched $d. to 34d. each. Bustard wing 
quills 4d. to 4}d. a bundle, the pro- 
vision of quills being very large. Emu 
skins were 1os. each, and Crested Pi- 
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geons 6s. each. A peculiarly deplorable 
feature of the sale was the offer of four 
packages of Lyre-bird tails; this beautiful 
bird is found only in Australia, and is 
being driven deeper and deeper into the 
bush in numbers, on 
account of the persecution it meets with 
in the interests of the plume-trade. 

Birds-of-Paradise continues to be 4 
leading feature of the plume sales in 
London, and will apparently continue to 
be so until the last of these exquisite birds 
has found its sepulchré in a Houndsditch 
warehouse, are taken 
for its absolute protection throughout 
New Guinea. At the sale on October 15th, 
over 7,000 were offered, and nearly all 
“sold with good competition;” for that 
of December 17th, 4,667 were catalogued. 
The packages of “Osprey” feathers num- 
bered 548 and 200 respectively, a large 
proportion being advertised as “East 
Indian.”” Other features of the two sales 
were 100 Lyre-bird tails from Australia, 
96 Impeyan Pheasants (presumably from 
India, whence their exportation is illegal), 
and a large number of Coronata Pigeons 
and of Albatross quill feathers. 


ever-decreasing 


unless measures 


Plume-Hunters in the Soudan* 
The French government has, it is an- 
nounced, decided to supply funds for a 
thorough test of the question whether the 
Ostrich can be successfully domesticated 
in the French Soudan. Anxiety on the 
subject has arisen’ from the fact that the 
natives of Upper Senegal and Niger are, 
at the instigation of the ._plume-hunters, 
rapidly exterminating both Ostrich and 
Heron. Dr. Decorse, who has been 
investigating the matter for the Govern- 
ment, accordingly recommends an effort 
to farm the former bird, as is done so 
commonly in South Africa, by the estab- 
lishment of large ranches where the birds 
may be kept as much as possible in the 
natural state. With regard to the Herons, 
only one course is possible if the birds are 
* From “Bird Notes and News,” organ of the 


Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, London, 
England. Autumn and winter numbers, 1907. 


to be preserved. The hunting of them is 
to be entirely prohibited for two years, 
and reservations are to be set apart in 
which the natives are never to be permitted 
to hunt the species. 


Attracting Birds 


The writer is preparing for the National 
Association of Audubon Societies a mono- 
graph on “Methods of Attracting Birds 
Around Our Homes.” The purpose is to 
make this a comprehensive summary of 
what has been done by bird students 
along this line, and to collect in one pam- 
phlet the results of these experiences. 
This is intended especially to be helpful 
to teachers and children. To accomplish 
the desired end, the writer will need 
the coéperation of the readers of Brrp- 
LoreE, and, accordingly, he would make 
the request that those who have taken 
means to attract birds around their 
homes would kindly send him a brief 
summary of their experiences. Due credit 


will be given for all contributions. The 
following outline suggests some of 
the topics on which information is 
desired: 


1. Feeding Winter Birds.*—Kinds of 
feed tried; kinds preferred by birds. 
Description of feeding trough; its location. 
List of birds that feed; birds tamed to 
feed from hand. Experiences with English 
Sparrows; devices tried to prevent them 
from feeding. 

2. Providing Nesting Houses.*—Most 
successful kinds of houses; best location, 
and height from ground. Kind of birds 
using houses. Special adaptations to par- 
ticular kinds of birds. Open boxes and 
shelves for Robin, Phoebe, Swallow, etc. 


Experiences with English Sparrows; 
devices to keep them from _ using 
houses. 


3. Drinking and Bathing Fountains.*— 
Method of construction; size; location. 
List of birds using it. How protected from 
cats. 

—GILBERT H. TrRAFTON, Passaic, N. J. 


*Photographs desired in addition to those 
which have already appeared in Brrp-Lore. 


THE GUIDE TO NATURE 


AND TO NATURE LITERATURE | 


An illustrated monthly magazine for adults (page 
of the size of the standard literary magazines). Sub- 
scription, $1.50 per year. Single copy, 15 cents. No 
free copies. Less than one year at single copy rates. 

The time has come for the publication of a popular 
and accurate magazine of nature, natural science and 
outdoor interests. The workers have become so 
numerous, the fields so diversified, the advancements 
so important and the publications so profuse, that there 
is positive need of a magazine to unify and coérdinate 
all. The general reader and the casual student and the 
lover of nature desire a survey of the whole field. The 
specialist reads the periodicals of his own special 
department and desires to know in a general way what 
other workers are doing and observing, yet cannot 
spare money to subscribe to so many magazines nor 
time to read them. 


“The Guide to Nature” 


will supply the need of the- general reader, the dilet- 
tante naturalist and the technical investigator. 


Send for Prospectus giving full particulars. 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Managing Editor. 


Address “ THE GUIDE TO NATURE” 
Stamford, Connecticut 


“*If I could give a child but one book this year, it would be this,” 
was said of 


MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT’S 
(GRAY LADY AND THE BIRDS 


STORIES OF THE The book will be welcomed by adults 
BIRD YEAR almost as heartily as by younger readers. 
FOR SCHOOL For teachers and parents and all who 

believe in bird protection, it provides a 
AND HOME means of sharing their pleasure in bird life 


with the children just when they will most 


With thirty-six plates in “ale 
gladly receive it. 


half-tone, and twelve ; ia ; 
It is accurate and, on the scientific side, 


dependable, but it is far more than that; 
it is a fascinating book of stories, a glimpse 


in colors, from studies 
made for the National 


Audubon Association into the riches of poetry and fancy asso- 
under the supervision ciated with feathered things. 

of its President, Decorated cloth, xx + 437 pages 

Mr. William Dutcher $1.75 net; by mail, $1.90 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, author of 
BIRDCRAFT A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, Game 


and Water Birds. With 80 full-page plates 
by Louris AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


Eleventh Edition, xii + 317 pages, 
flexible cloth, rounded corners, $2 net 


and, with Dr. ELLIOTT COUES 
CITIZEN BIRD SCENES FROM BirD- LIFE. IN PLAIN 


ENGLISH FOR BEGINNERS. Profusely 
Illustrated by LouIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


Cr., 8 vo. $1.50 net, postage 1'7 cents 


This was described by C. H. M., in Science, as “ by far the best bird book for 
boys and girls yet published in America,” and the statement has remained undisputed 
up to the publication of “Gray Lady and the Birds,” which is by one of its authors. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


Mrs. MABELOSGOOD WRIGHT’S Stories 


'' Fragrant books that unfailingly quicken one's sense of the 
joy and fineness of beautiful living . . . friendly, savory, 
wholesome and genuine.""—BOSTON HERALD. 


AUNT JIMMY’S WILL. ttiustrated by FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN. Cloth. $1.20, 
net. Also in the binding of Every Boy’s and Girl’s Series. Cioth. 75 cents. 


A story for girls, which should spread the gospel of sunshine in an inspiring way. 


DOGTOWN: Being Some Chapters from the Annals of the 


Waddles Family. iNustrated from photographs by the author :amo 
Cloth, $1.50, net. Postage, 16 cents. Also in the binding of Every Boy’s and 
Girl’s Series. Cloth 75 cents. 


A complete story by itself, but introducing characters already known to the read- 
ers of ‘‘Tommy-Anne”’ and ‘‘ Wabeno.’”’ It is especially a book for dog lovers. 


TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS. ‘iiiustratea by aisert 


BLASHFIELD. Cloth. $1.50 


‘*The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7he Nation. 


WABENO, THE MAGICIAN. — Fuity itiustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON. 
Cloth. $1.50 
“‘A sequel to ‘Tommy- Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit- 


erature for children a year ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality.’’ 
—WN. E. Journal of Education. 


THE DREAM FOX STORY BOOK. with 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD. 


Small ato. $1.g0, net. Postage, :3 cents 


‘‘Even quainter, queerer and jollier than Mrs. WriGHT’s ‘Tommy-Anne,’ are 
Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fitly illustrated by 
Oliver Herford.’’— The Outlook. 


FLOWERS AND FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS. With Illustrations from 


photographs by the author and J. HORACE McFARLAND. New edition uniform 
with the new edition of *‘ Birdcraft.”’ :amo, cloth. $2.00, net. By mail, $2.15 


A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. 


FOUR-FOOTED AMERICANS AND THEIR KIN. edited by Frank mu, 
CHAPMAN. Illustrated by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. Cloth. $1.50, net. 
Postage, '6 cents 


‘Books like this are cups of delight to wide-awake and inquisitive girls and 
boys. Here is a gossipy history of American quadrupeds, bright, entertaining 
and thoroughly. instructive.’’— The Independent. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


Among Other Issues in the Two Series of 
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